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A Lincoln  Episode. 

/ 

BY  LA  TOUCHE  HANCOCK. 


CHARACTERS. 

• President  Lincoln. 

A Store  Keeper. 

Johnny. 

Five  Boys. 

Six  Little  Girls. 

Scene. — A Toyshop  with  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  toys  displayed  around  me  stage. 

( Enter  Boy  made  up  as  an  old  Store 
Keeper.  He  bustles  about.) 

Store  Keeper. — Business  very  quiet. 
Children  don’t  seem  to  take  to  toys  now- 
adays, or  else  there  isn’t  very  mucn 
money  about.  Suppose  these  bad  times 
are  owing  to  the  war.  War?  Well, 
war  isn’t  heaven  to  anyone.  It  certain- 
ly doesn’t  do  us  any  good.  Free  the 
slaves?  I wish  they’d  free  me  from 
this  slavery.  Up  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  to  bed  goodness  knows  when.  On 
my  legs  all  the  time.  If  that  isn’t  slav- 
ery, I don’t  know  what  is.  And  the 
profit?  B^h ! all  the  profits  go  to  Ger- 
many, and  Paris.  I get  precious  little 
of  it.  Still  I musn’t  complain.  Hullo ! 
herevs  a customer  at  last.  ( Enter  Johnny. 
He  looks  around  the  store  zvith  rather  a 
dejected  look.)  Well,  young  man,  what 
can  I do  for  you? 

Johnny. — Nothing.  I’m  only  looking 
around. 

Store  Keeper. — Well,  there’s  no  harm 
in  that.  Perhaps  you’ll  see  something 
you  like.  Want  something  for  yourself, 


or  your  sister?  We’ve  all  sorts  of  toys. 
Wax  dolls,  wooden-jointed  dolls,  wheels 
of  fortune,  supple-jacks,  house  furniture, 
German  toys,  horses,  trees,  swords,  guns, 
soldiers.  Pick  out  what  you  want. 

Johnny. — I’ve  got  no  money. 

Store  Keeper.  — Oho!  No  money? 
That’s  a different  thing.  Well,  you  can 
take  a look  around,  and  feast  your  eyes, 
if  you  like,  but  what’s  the  use  of  looking 
at  a feast,  if  you  can’t  eat  it.  What’s  the 
matter  with  you,  anyway?  You  look  as 
down  in  the  mouth  as  a hen  that  has 
been  out  in  the  rain.  Cheer  up ! 

Johnny. — I can’t. 

Store  Keeper. — Why  not? 

Johnny. — Because — 

Store  Keeper. — Well,  out  with  it. 

Johnny. — Oh,  never  mind. 

Store  Keeper. — You  seem  to  mind  a 
good  deal.  Lost  a dollar,  and  picked 
up  a cent?  No?  Broke  the  milk 
pitcher,  carrying  it  home?  No?  Been 
licked  by  your  father? 

Johnny. — ( Turns  and  says  emphatic- 
ally) : No. 

Store  Keeper. — Well,  don’t  get  mad. 
What?  ( Johnny  puts  handkerchief  up 

to  his  eyes.)  Crying  now.  You  must 
be  bad. 

Johnny. — Oh,  please  do  let  me  alone. 

Store  Keeper. — Well,  I like  that.  Here 
you  come  blubbering  into  my  store  with- 
out a cent  of  money  in  your  pocket,  look- 
ing at  all  the  toys  for  nothing,  and  then 
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you  tell  me  to  be  quiet.  You’re  a nice 
specimen,  you  are.  (As  he  says  this 
enter  Lincoln  quietly.)  I think  you’d 
better  get  out.  Now — (Sees  Lincoln). 

I beg  pardon,  sir.  Anything  in  our  line, 
sir?  Wax  dolls,  wooden-jointed  dolls, 
supple  jacks,  house  furniture,  German 
toys,  houses,  trees,  swords,  guns,  sol- 
diers? 

Lincoln. — Presently,  maybe.  I’m  only 
looking  around. 

Store  Keeper. — (Aside.)  Fine  trade 
this  morning.  A man  and  a boy  look- 
ing around. 

I’ll  make  my  fortune  by  night!  (Enter 
five  or  six  little  girls.  They  run  around, 
picking  out  toys , which  they  pay  for , and 
then  go  off,  singing.)  That’s  better. 
Here,  miss.  (Calls  to  one  of  the  girls.) 
You’ve  forgotten  your  change.  (He 
runs  out.  Lincoln  goes  aroiind  the  store 
looking  at  the  toys,  and  presently  sees 
Johnny  crying.  Goes  up  to  him.) 

Lincoln. — What’s  the  matter,  child  ? 
(Johnny  doesn't  answer.)  Tell  me. 
Perhaps  I can  help  you. 

Johnny. — My  father’s  dead. 

Lincoln. — Dead?  That’s  too  bad. 

What  did  he  die  of? 

Johnny. — Killed. 

Lincoln. — Killed  ? Flow  ? 

Johnny. — In  the  war.  He  was  a 
soldier. 

Lincoln. — (With  sentiment.)  In  the 

war?  Every  time  I hear  of  a soldier’s 
death,  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  I think 
that  I’m  responsible,  though  ’tis  for  a 
righteous  cause  indeed.  In  the  war? 
(To  Johnny.)  Do  you  know  what  he 
was  fighting  for? 

Johnny. — To  free  the  slaves. 

Lincoln. — And  don’t  you  think  they 
ought  to  be  free? 

Johnny. — Yes,  but  I’d  rather  some  one 
else’s  father  had  died  to  free  them  in- 
stead of  mine. 

Lincoln. — That’s  selfish,  my  lad 
(aside)  but  natural.  (Aloud.)  Well, 
we  all  have  to  take  our  chances.  Come, 
cheer  up.  You  must  help  your  mother 
now,  and  take  the  place  of  your  father. 
But  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 

Johnny. — Just  looking  around. 


Lincoln. — Aren’t  you  too  big  for  toys  ? 

Johnny. — My  little  brother  isn’t. 

Lincoln. — So  you’ve  a little  brother? 

Johnny. — Eight  years  old. 

Lincoln. — Well,  look  around,  and  see 
what  he  would  like. 

Johnny. — I haven’t  got  any  money. 

Lincoln. — I’ll  buy  it  for  you. 

Johnny. — (Delighted.)  You  will? 

Lincoln. — Why,  certainly.  Now  what 
would  your  little  brother  like?  A rock- 
ing horse?  No?  A supple  jack?  No? 
A wheel  of  fortune?  Still  no?  Well, 
then  a Noah’s  ark?  No  again?  Well, 
choose  for  yourself. 

Johnny. — I know  he’d  like  some  sol- 
diers. 

Lincoln. — Soldiers?  No,  no!  Don’t 
take  him  soldiers.  Soldiers  mean  war, 
and  they  would  remind  him  of  his  father. 

Johnny. — He’s  too  young  to  care  very 
much,  sir.  I think  he’d  like  soldiers  best. 
There,  those  soldiers  with  Bonaparte  on 
a horse  at  the  head. 

Lincoln.— You  know  your  history,  I 
see. 

Johnny. — Oh,  yes.  I learned  all  about 
Bonaparte.  My  father  used  to  tell  me 
lots  of  stories  about  him.  He  was  a fine 
man.  I wonder  if  he  ever  played  with 
toys? 

Lincoln. — I fancy  guns  were  more  in 
his  line.  Well,  take  your  soldiers  and 
run  away.  (Johnny  takes  soldiers,  and 
is  going  off. \ Here!  (Johnny  returns.) 
Give  me  your  mother’s  address.  (Johnny 
gives  some  address.)  I’ll  come  and  see 
your  mother  to-morrow.  (Johnny  is  yu~ 
ing  out  again,  when  Store  Keeper  comes 
in,  and  catches  hold  of  him.) 

Store  Iveeper. — Here,  you  young  rob- 
ber ! Where  are  you  going  to  with  those 
things  ? I told  you  you  might  look 
around.  I didn’t  say  you  could  take 
away  five  dollar’s  worth  of  toys.  I’ve 
a good  mind  to  call  a policeman.  (Lin- 
coln turns  around.) 

Lincoln. — That’s  all  right,  my  good 
man.  I’ll  pay  for  them. 

Store  Keeper. — (To  Johnny.)  That’s 
lucky  for  you.  It  isn’t  every  gentleman 
who’d  get  you  out  of  a scrape  like  this. 
(Johnny  goes  out.) 
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Lincoln. — You’re  mistaken,  my  good 
man.  I had  already  bought  the  toys  for 
that  boy.  He  has  a little  brother,  who 
delights  in  soldiers.  His  father  was 
killed  in  the  war. 

Store  Keeper. — Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it? 
That  accounts  for  him  looking  so  sad. 
He  wouldn’t  tell  me  what  the  matter 
was.  If  1 had  known  I’d  have  given  him 
a present  myself. 

Lincoln. — Of  course  you  would.  You 
people  have  all  kind,  warm  hearts.  And 
how  is  trade? 

Store  Keeper. — Bad,  very  bad. 

Lincoln. — What’s  the  cause? 

Store  Keeper. — The  war,  I suppose. 
I can’t  put  it  down  to  anything  else. 

( Bell  rings.)  Excuse  me  a moment,  sir. 
That’s  my  wife.  She  wants  me.  ( Goes 
of!'.) 

Lincoln. — War,  war,  war.  Always  the 
war.  Thank  heaven,  it’s  over  now.  One 
can  breathe  freely  once  again.  These 
sad,  sad  tales  will  die  away,  and  all  be 
prosperity  once  more.  A toyshop ! A 
funny  place  for  me  to  wander  in,  and 
yet  I must  distract  my  thoughts.  In 
here  ( striking  his  breast)  a miserable 
turmoil  of  sadness,  and  all  around  toys 
of  tenderness,  toys  of  mirth,  toys  that 
sail  a man  back  to  his  childhood.  Ah ! 
all  the  world’s  a toyshop,  and  men  and 
women  God’s  toys.  Some  are  beautiful, 
and  some  are  not,  but  God  can  use  a toy, 
no  matter  how  ugly  it  is.  It  cuts  me  to 
the  heart  to  think  that  boy’s  mother  will 
never  meet  her  husband  again,  never 
grip  his  hand,  never — I mustn’t  think. 
That  way  lies  madness.  ( The  little  girls 
now  run  in,  and  Lincoln  pats  them  on 
the  head , and  buys  them  toys.  Then 
they  all  run  out.)  { Enter  Store  Keeper. 
He  gives  money  to  Store  Keeper.) 

Store  Keeper. — I’d  like  you  to  stay 
here,  sir. 

Lincoln. — Why? 

Store  Keeper. — {Laughing.)  That  boy 
evidently  told  those  little  girls  you.  had 
bought  him  a toy,  and  so  they  ran  in  to 
try  their  luck. 

Lincoln. — {Smiles  sadly.)  Maybe,  but 
I don’t  think  so.  I must  be  going.  I’ve 
weighty  matters  on  hand. 


Store  Keeper. — A business  man? 

Lincoln. — {Smiles  again  sadly.)  Yes, 
quite  a business  man. 

Store  Keeper. — And  I suppose  the 
war’s  hurt  you. 

Lincoln. — It  hurts  me  all  the  time. 
Even  now  it’s  over,  it  hurts  me  still. 

Store  Keeper. — Just  like  the  rest  of 
us,  sir,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  We  all 
feel  its  effects.  Well,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  we  hadn’t  to  join  the  ranks,  and 
likely  have  met  our  death. 

Lincoln. — {Going  tozvards  door.)  Who 
knows?  War  or  no  war,  it  may  be  your 
turn  or  mine  next  to  die.  {Goes  out 
slowly.) 

Store  Keeper. — Well,  he’s  a dreary 
sort  of  man.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
awkwardness?  The  creases  in  his  coat, 
too.  {Looks  off.)  There  he  is,  bowing 
to  a lady.  What  a bow!  Must  light 
the  lights.  It’s  getting  dark.  {Enter 
five  boys.)  Now  what  do  you  want? 

Boys. — Toys ! 

Store  Keeper. — Got  any  money? 

Boys. — Yes ! 

Store  Keeper. — Pick  ’em  out,  then, 
pick  ’em  out.  Wax  dolls,  wooden- jointed 
dolls,  wheels  of  fortune,  supple  jacks, 
house  furniture,  German  toys,  horses, 
trees,  swords,  guns,  soldiers.  There  you 
are!  Take  your  choice,  and  don’t  forget 
to  pay.  But,  say,  where  did  you  get 
your  money  from? 

Boys. — He  gave  it  to  us. 

Store  Keeper. — He  gave  it  to  you? 
Who? 

Boys. — The  man  in  the  shabby  coat. 

Store  Keeper. — He  seems  to  be  made 
of  money.  Here  come  the  girls,  too. 
{Enter  the  little  girls.)  Want  to  buy? 

Girls. — Yes,  yes  ! 

Store  Keeper. — Got  money,  too? 

Girls. — Yes,  yes  ! 

Store  Keeper. — From  the  man  in  the 
shabby  clothes? 

Girls. — Y es,  yes ! 

Store  Keeper. — I’d  like  to  know  who 
he  is.  He’s  a fine  customer.  {Girls  and 
boys  take  toys  and  pay  for  them.  Then 
they  march  around  the  stage,  boy  and 
girl  alternately,  and  then  form  in  line 
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across  the  stage,  and  sing  to  tune  of 
“ Christmas  Bells”  the  following :) 

We’ve  got  toys,  we’ve  got  toys, 

Now  we’ll  run  away; 

With  delight  every  night 
With  them  we  will  play. 

Girls  and  boys,  girls  and  boys, 

We  are  filled  with  glee; 

Now  we’ve  got  such  a lot 
Won’t  you  play  with  me? 

{ At  end  of  chorus  enter  Johnny.) 
Johnny. — Stop,  stop! 

All. — Why?  We’re  so  happy.  (To 


Store  Keeper.)  You  don’t  mind,  do 
you  ? 

Store  Keeper. — No,  go  on  and  enjoy 
yourselves,  but  it’s  getting  very  late. 

Johnny. — You  must  stop. 

All. — Why? 

Johnny. — The  shabby  man — 

All— Yes? 

Johnny. — Has  been  shot. 

All. — Shot? 

Johnny. — Yes,  and  you  don’t  know 
who  he  was. 

All. — Who  was  he? 

Johnny. — The  President ! 

Store  Keeper. — God  rest  his  soul ! 

Slow  Curtain. 


“Tangled  Threads” 

By  Sr.  M.  Raymond,  O.S.D. 

First  installment  of  this  play  appeared  in  January  Hints. 


(A  drama  in  four  short  acts,  recently 
produced  for  the  first  time  with  great 
success.) 

(Those  who  wish  to  produce  the  play 
should  write  for  leasing  terms  to  Enter- 
tainment Publishing  Co.,  4 West  29th 
St.,  New  York.) 


Mrs.  V.  W . ( Picking  up  the  thread  of 
the  story)  good  man  with  a brave,  noble 
heart.  I do  not  know  Sister,  how  you 
have  learned  this  sad  chapter  of  my  life, 
which  I overheard  as  I was  coming  in. 

Sister  A. — Look  at  me  well,  Mrs.  Van 
Webber,  and  see  if  you  find  no  traces  to 
one  whom  you  once  knew  as  a small 
child. 

Mrs.  V.  W . (Looking  intently  at  her). 
— There  is  a difference,  yet — yes — you 
seem  a ghost  of  a little  Aida  Darien, 
whose  hair  I curled  in  a beatuiful  old 
Convent  in  the  South  many  years  ago. 

Sister  A. — I am  that  little  girl  whose 
tangled  hair  tall,  queenly  Isabel  took  care 
of,  while  feeding  her  with  bon  bons  so 
she  wouldn't  cry. 

Mrs.  V , W . — And  are  Sister  Adrian 


and  little  Aida  one  and  the  same?  And 
how  does  it  happen? 

Sister  A. — Oh,  my  story  is  soon  told. 
I always  had  a great  attraction  for  the 
sick,  so  after  graduation  I remained  at 
home  long  enough  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  my  vocation,  and  then  I entered  an 
order  in  the  North  and  was  presently 
sent  here.  And  now,  my  dear,  take  up 
the  tangled  threads  of  your  own  life. 

Mrs.  V.  W. — Oh,  they  are  so  many. 
Sister,  I hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  my  father 
never  forgave  me  for  going  on  the  stage ; 
all  the  papers  at  the  time  rang  with  the 
news  of  my  disgrace,  as  poor  papa 
termed  it.  He  never  heard  me  sing  in 
public  until  one  night,  when  a friend 
whom  he  met  while  on  a business  trip  to 
New  Oi  leans  insisted  on  his  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  theatre  to  hear  me  sing. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  know  who  I was 
and  papa  was  too  proud  to  tell.  I think 
he  might  have  become  reconciled  then, 
for  papa  wrote  to  me  for  the  first  time 
since  I had  left  home.  My  singing  had 
strangely  affected  him  and  aroused  mem- 


